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DESIGNED 
AND MADE By 
WHITING M’F’G CO. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY joyy FINE, 

EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK ; 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


** from the 


To the owners of the “ VIGILANT, 
New York YacuT CLus, to commemorate her victory over 


the ‘* Valkyrie,’ in defense of ‘* America’s” CuP, 1893. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 








STERLING 


WHITING MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








The 19th Century woman has assert- 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
to go to work to obtain them. She 
begins with her health. When an 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 
when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- 
ing to be laid up from either work 
or pleasure, she at once applies an 
ALLcock’s Porous PLasTer and goes 
right on with her duties, knowing that 





she can safely rely upon the ALLCock’s 
to take care of the trouble. 

And when she asks for an Attcock’s Porous Paster, and the druggist | 
tries to sell her something “ just as good as ALLCock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s 
Gol 


GOLF SUITS FOR 
LADIES anp GENTLEMEN. 


Porous 
Plasters 


REQUISITES 


Clubs, Balls, Etc. 





KNOX HATS 


Slazenger & Sons, 


19 East Fifteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


AUINART 


USED ONTHIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 





at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superior excellence of material. Knox's estab- 
lushments are full of this Season’s Novelties for 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 


Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St.,N.Y | N AEN EC KF- T I | M A N Cs | 


- NEW YORK 








as suceecsceoem 
Honckins & Hopekins: “* To be had at the Popular Shop.” 
: THE PROPER SORT 
Tawors Ano Breecues Maxers, Bay 


FOREIGN WALL PAPERS 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. .. for .. 
SMART TOWN HOUSES: 


New Pattern Books, including some fairly 

Inexpensive Lines of very Effective Designs 

and Colorings, now in _ readiness for 
Personal Inspection. 


Joseph P. McHugh & Co., 





CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 





CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 











W. 42d Street, at 5th Avenue, 
New York. 


a FINKELSTEIN, _ 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER, 
668 Sixth Ave., near goth St., 

Solicits from Ladies a trial. Taslor-made Suits, ‘** Wal] Papers and the Liberty Art Fabrics— 
Gowns, Capes, Coats and Riding Habits; also Carriage free to all Parts of the States.”” 
Evening Dresses in Silks, made in style certain to ? 
please, Moderate prices prevail at my establish- 
ment, Fur garments re-dyed and altered. 








This space is 


reserved for 


Great Western. Haas BRoTHERS, 


FINEST No. 53 West 26th St., 


New York. 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 7 
A Home Product which Amer- p qd l| q 
icans are Especially 2 


Proud of. 





To be thoroughly well mounted is 
one of the first principles of cycling. 
Do not deny yourself; 
the extra comfort and 
luxury derivable from 
a first-class wheel. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 








‘ = The purchase of any 
or particulars, prices, etc., address, wheel short of the ye 
V 1 best is ns and 
Pleasant alley Wine worse economy. hte stagger truth 
Company, acknowledges Columbia superiority. 


It is the standard bicycle of the world ; 
unequalled — unapproached. 

POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


We mail our catalogue for two two-cent 
stamps, or our agents will furnish it free 
upon application 


RHEIMS, 


| STEUBEN Co., New York. 
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our summer resorts seem dis- 
posed to put heavy charges 
upon transient subscribers? If 
one wishes to puta friend up 
tor a day the charge is $2, 
not, of course, including any 
other hospitality that one 
might wish to offer him. If 
you give a dinner at the club 
you are charged $2 a head en- 
trance fee, ladies included, as 
well as the price for dinner. 
There is something decidedly 
unpleasant about all this, but 
the explanation is not hard to find. 


Magine a fee imposed upon a member for introducing a 
stranger at the Union, Calumet or Metropolitan, or, 
in fact, any of the clubs, even down to the political 

organizations on the west side! What a hubbub there 
would be about it, to be sure! Of course, at Bar Harbor 
and other places where there is no Casino the club stands 
in its place and must be supported. But, in that case, why 
not call it a Casino and not dignify it by the name of 
Club? In many cases disagreeable mistakes are apt to oc- 
cur through this very system. 

Not the least annoying was that of a few weeks ago, 
where a man gave a large dinner at one of the suburban 
clubs, at which a number of men who had come from the 
city to pass the Sunday were guests. The clerk the next 
day, looking over the number of names inscribed on the 
books to one host, thought that he was bearing too heavy 
a share of the expenses, and deliberately placed two names 
to the debit of another man who was a subscriber and a 
guest at the dinner, determined that he should bear some 
of the expenditures. This action led to most unpleasant 
complications, and was simply one of many which have 
been constantly happening at one or another of our resorts. 


F course, all the world should take a holiday, one 

QO time or another, but there seems to be a remarkable 

unanimity about certain necessary professions which 

seem to believe in having their outing at exactly the same 
period. 

This has been, in New York especially, the custom and 
habit of physicians of reputation and large practice. July 
and August seldom see any of these gentlemen in town. 
A man living in bachelor apartments and at his club, and 
forced for a time during the warm season to drudge in 
Wall Street or at the exchanges, has, should he fall ill, 
but a poor chance for his life. From physician to physi- 
cian he pleads in vain. All are out of town, and no 
amount of money except that which a Vanderbilt, perhaps, 
might be able to offer, will lure from his vacation any 
physician who has a fair reputation or practice. And this 
even extends to trained nurses, the flower of which class is 
absent at the same time as the doctor. 


T may be said, on the other side, that physicians must 
have rest, and as their clientéle is mostly out of town 
it hardly pays them to stay during vacation time. 

This is not altogether true. The feminine part of the 


household may be absent, but there are very few New 
York men, although they may be millionaires fifty times 
over, who will remain the entire season away from their 
offices. Good physicians, as a rule, have very poor assist- 
ants. If they would only combine and each take his vaca- 
tion, and leave to another physician of equal reputation his 
list of patients to be attended to during his absence, this 
very just complaint of many people who have instead the 
choice of calling in some incompetent man or else search- 
ing for a new star might be averted. 

There is always one court of justice and one judge sit- 
ting, even during the long vacation, and undertakers and 
bakers and other necessary people are always at hand. 


His season there has been some attempt by people 
not cottagers to enjoy a fashionable watering-place 
for a little while by going to a hotel or boarding- 

house. This has been especially the case with men who 
are always in demand and who would go a great deal more 
to the summer resorts if they felt they could be independ- 
ent and not always under obligations to hosts and hostesses. 
Although New York men are spoiled, there are really a few 
of this kind left. 

One can take Long Island from one end to another, 
and wherever a large hotel has been built fashion 
has turned its back upon the place. It is cottage life 
or nothing. One or two cheap boarding-houses exist 
here and there, but the patrons, as a rule, are out of sorts 
with themselves and with everybody else. 

At Newport hotel and cottage are as far apart, socially, 
as Fifth Avenue, New York, and Fifth Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. A few boarding-houses and semi-disguised hotels 
shelter some men. 


Ar Harbor is really the only place where hotel life is 
B still allowed, and even there it has been seriously 
threatened. This is an old story and it has been 
revamped many times, but it can never be revived too 
often. Take the case of a man delayed by a train bound 
for a watering-place where he has been invited to spend a 
few days by a friend. He arrives; there has been some 
blunder somewhere, and his friends have not put in an ap- 
pearance to meet him. It is raining—it has become dark 
—it is night. Only two or three hacks—heaven save the 
mark !—and they are engaged. Where is he going and 
what is he going todo? In England, should such a con- 
tretemps occur, he would go to the inn or the hotel, if the 
place had more than a thousand inhabitants, and dispatch 
a messenger, at the very worst, or remain in a comfortable 
room, with a comfortable meal, until daylight. Here he 
has to either tramp or get a ‘ conveyance ”’—heaven save 
the mark again !—and after a journey too dreadful for 
words he arrives at his port, his whole evening, indeed 
the pleasure of his whole visit, ruined by this untoward 
episode. 

This may be only one of a thousand cases, and there are 
numerous other emergencies that might occur. And yet a 
foreign visitor cannot understand why, as soon asa place 
becomes fashionable, there should be obliterated any hope 
of a good hotel, and that the magnificent caravanseries only 
mark the grave of would-be social aspirations. Transient 
guests will probably, however, in time force a reform. 
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FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF A 
BOULEVARDIER 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


‘Hen Mr. Michael McElroy married 
W it created some stir; but when 
Mr. Michael McElroy presented 
his bride to that circle of recently enriched 
and municipally great foreigners in which he, 
as the inventor of the Day Star Patent Car 
Coupling was a shining light, the stir grew 
into a distinct flurry. 

Mr. Michael McElroy, as 
every one knows who has heard 
of the ponderosity of his fortune, 
the suddenness of his rise from 
obscurity to the dazzling efful- 
gence of the fierce white light 
which beats upon a throne, and 
has seen his palace, in the Renais- 
sance style, which fronts in serious 
majesty upon one of the most 
exclusive of the West Fiftieth 
streets, is a heavy, solemn-faced 
man of middle age and domestic 
habits. Despite his wealth, his 
openly acknowledged social as- 
pirations, and the echoing, mel- 
ancholy desertion of his large 
and lonely palace, no one really 
thought that he would ever marry, 
and no one certainly thought that 
he would ever marry any one as 
young and handsome as Mrs. 
Michael McElroy. Mr. Mc- 
Elroy himself seemed to think 
that it was too unusual a proceed- 
ing to be made the subject of 
gossip, and he conducted his 
courtship with such secrecy that 
his engagement and marriage 
were announced almost simul- 
taneously. 

When Mrs. McElroy appeared 
and was presented to the muni- 
cipal millionaires and prosperous 
city fathers of her husband's 
circle, these wealthy and worthy 
gentlemen were quite subdued by 
the magnificence of her appear- 
ance and the regal hauteur of her 
manners. Mrs. McElroy was 
splendid enough to have been a 
princess in a play. She was a 
superb young girl of twenty-two 
or three with a dazzling white 
skin, thick-rippled red hair, red- 
brown eyes, and a powdering of 
freckles on the bridge of her 
nose. She had, besides, extreme- 
ly majestic manners that were a 
little bit suggestive of the style 
and address of queens in the 
legitimate drama. She had great 
self-possession, and if her hands 
were large and red nobody saw 
them, for she always wore gloves. 
Somebody discovered that her 
maiden name had been Sadie 
O’Shane. But when it came to 
discovering the home and kin of 
Sadie O’Shane, the most vigorous curiusity 
had to acknowledge itself baffled. 

Mrs. McElroy, whose husband wished her 
to be a queen of Society, opened and aired 
the Renaissance palace, and prepared to live 
magnificently. She had nothing to do but 
order her servants about and buy new clothes, 


VOGUE 


and decide whether she would wear her pearls 
or her sapphires, and sometimes—a strange 
whim—put on the old blue serge dress she had 
worn before her marriage, her soft felt hat and a 
thick veil, slip quietly out of her own side door, 
hitherto sacred to the flirtation of the milk 
man and the waitress, skurry with light, fur- 
tive steps up the back street, jump on a cross- 
town car, and ride away toward the river and 
the slums, with her queenly feet buried in 
plebeian straw. 





I1HE BUBBLES OF OUR BUDS 


That she should alight at a large building 
of cheap flats near Ninth Avenue, mount the 
stairs with an agile step, demand entrance 
with an imperious rap of her knuckles, at a 
worn and blistered door on the fourth flight, 
and when a fat, purple-cheeked matron of 
Hibernian aspect opened it, present a cool, 
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veiled cheek to be kissed, was as extraordinary 
as everything else connected with this myster- 
ious journey. 

Inside the door, in a parlor which was a 
riotous medley of chromos, gilt frames and red 
plush, Mrs. McElroy untied her veil, drew off 
her gloves and threw herself negligently into a 
chair. Her languid grace and haughty repose 
entirely deserted her. She became friendly, 
slangy, at times quarrelsome. For Mrs. Mc- 
Elroy was now in the bosom of her family. 


a 


oe a 


On the first visit after her marriage they 
were all so overawed they hardly dared to 
speak. On the second they asked ques- 
tions. On the third they voiced their priev- 
ances, Mrs. O’Shane, a large, lethargic {male 
—her ample form draped in a mighty blue- 
checked apron, on which she wiped 4 pair 
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SOCIAL BORES —-THE MONOLOGIST 


of fat hands, shining and red—said plain- 
tively, 

« Now, Sadie, it ain’t possible that Mr. 
McElroy’s not goin’ to do something for us, 
after the way we’ve spent money on you, and 
Dennis and Rosy have kep’ in the background. 
The least you can do is to help your own folks. 
Dennis is out of a job this three months. It 
ain't possible he won't help him. It ain't 
human.”” 

Dennis, lying prone upon a sofa in the com- 
fortable dishevelment of costume of a young 
man out of a job, echoed the sentiment. 
Rosy, the younger sister, observed sadly and 
without anger : 

‘¢ And we spent so much money trying to 
make you look nice, and kep’ out of sight be- 
cause’ we're so common-looking. And now 
you won't have nothing to do with us.”’ 
 €6JTt ain’t me,” said the beautiful Mrs. Mc- 
Elroy, with some tartness, absently relapsing 
into the vernacular; ‘¢ it ain’t me, and it ain’t 
right of you to say so; it’s Mr. McElroy; he’s 
that ashamed of all of you he wouldn't have 
one of you to the house for hundreds of dol- 
lars; he don’t know I come here. Mr. Mc- 
Elroy wants to be a swell—a real swell. He 
don’t want you known about,” said Mrs. 
McElroy, with the frankness which only at- 
tains its finest growth in the bosoms of fami- 
lies. ‘But I've been thinking about this a 
lot. I don’t want to go back on my own 
folks ; I've got an idea, a sort of way of get- 
ting round. You just listen.’ 

And Mrs. McElroy proceeded to explain 
her idea while the family meekly harkened to 
the voice of wisdom and experience. 

It was some days after this surreptitious re- 
turn to the home of her girlhood that Mrs. 
McElroy informed her husband she wished 
more servants—two, at first, a butler and a 
maid. Mr. McElroy would have consented 
to twenty more, for the ambitious plutocrat 
was of a generous temper and liked his beau- 
tiful spouse’s magnificent notions. So the 
servants came, nobly recommended, and Mr. 
McElroy swelled with pride as he sat at his lux- 
urious dinner table, and, between the little gilt 
and porphyry lamps under yellow silk shades, 
looked at his handsome consort in her artistic 
gown of dull green velvet with a comb of cats- 





VOGUE 


eyes in her red, rippled 
hair, and from her to 
the butler, stepping 
about with such soft- 
footed efficiency — the 
new butler,the patrician 
butler, the butler that 
had come from the 
halls of dazzing light 
and demanded a price 
which assured Mr. 
McElroy of his lofty 
functionary’s irre- 
proachable style. 
There was no doubt 
Mr. McElroy was a 
lucky man. He felt 
the happiness of one 
who knows himself 
envied. He, an ambi- 
tious man, one born for 
social hights, had taken 
the risk of marrying 
beneath him. He had 
chosen his wife from 
what in novels is called 
an humble sphere, and 
she was as grand as a queen in a tragedy. He 
had picked a star from the dust heap. No one 
among his brother plutocrats had so gorgeous 
and well-managed an establishment or so splen- 
did a chatelaine. And then her obedience, her 
meek submission to his mandate to give up all 


intercourse with her vulgar and discreditable 
family, was very pleasing to Mr. McElroy. 
Such unmurmuring yielding to his command 
was a flattering instance of wifely devotion. 

His happiness lasted undisturbed for a 
month or two, then—then—came the crum- 
pled rose-leaf. It came so gradually that 
Mr. McElroy could hardly say when he first 
felt it. It grew upon his consciousness by 
slow degrees. The taint of low blood in the 
radiant Mrs. McElroy began to show itself— 
she was inclined to be friendly, familiar even, 
with her domestics. 

It. was noticeable particularly in her bearing 
toward her maid—the new maid, Rose. Mrs. 
McElroy, who to the married ladies of the 
august circle into which her marriage had 
elevated her was as cold as the icicle that hangs 
on Diana’s temple, was friendly with her own 
maid. 

Mr. McElroy sometimes heard her address- 
ing this menial as she brushed her hair, ad- 
dressing her jocosely, bandying words with 
her, laughing, making jokes. When he en- 
tered the room a silence fell, showing that 
Mrs. McElroy’s case was not hopeless, as she 
was evidently conscious of the unusualness, 
the unconventionality of her conduct. Once 
Mr. McElroy, entering her boudoir, saw her 
reflection in the long, swinging glass, and 
paused to note the charming vision. She was 
sitting on a table, her hand on her hip, swing- 
ing her foot, talking to some one and laugh- 











DECEIVED 
MINNIE: ** She was once engaged to the Earl of Earlsmere, but her mother broke it off.” 


May: **Why?” 


Minnie: ‘*She had been under the impression that the alliance would maker her a 


dowager countess.”” 
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_Lower RIGHT AND Lert Ficures.—Turquoise blue In- 
dia silk, full from the throat. Deep hem at bottom, full 
balloon sleeves, little below the elbow gathered into a band 
and deep ruffie of black net lace inserted into three bands of 
white satin ribbon, inch wide. Deep black lace cape form- 
ing a point in the back and a deep ruffle over the sleeves 
with a satin point, falling in a deep point in front, with lace 
and satin ribbon insertion. Large butterfly bows in front 
finishing the end of lace and satin ribbon revers. A deep 
white satin ceinture caught with a butterfly bow, and droop- 
ing in front, ending with two stiff satin knots, deep white 
satin collar loop at the back, demi-train. 





MIDSUMMER NEGLIGEE GOWNS 


MippLe Ficure 1n Bottom Row.—White India silk, 
every alternate stripe of Valenciennes lace, deep ruffle with 
a full fan-shape jabot of lace, full sleeves of silk and deep 
lace insertion, a fall of wide lace down the front and around 
the neck. Wide blue moiré ribbon at the elbow, blue 
moiré belt with long ends down the front. Front of white 
India silk made full and across the bust, loops of blue moiré 
strapped across, soft blue moiré collar, Back view shows 
the lace insertion from the neck to the bottom of the skirt. 


Uprer RiGHT AND Lerr FiGuRES,—Absinth-green 
dotted Swiss muslin, deep ruffie of muslin edged with Rus- 
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sian lace. A full deep ruffle of insertion from a pointed cape, 
back and front and over shoulders of Russian lace and deep 
edging fulled from a yoke, which is of lace. Full sleeves to 
the elbow and lace ruffie. Absinth-green silk bow and 
soft collar, green ceinture and loops in front. The back is 
made with deep cape in a point, demi-train. 


Ficure In PANnet.—Black bengaline in Empire style, 
royal purple, elbow sleeves, with deep plaited ruffies of 
black chiffon. Large purple revers trimmed with chiffon, 
an Empire belt crossing in front, going under the arm, meet- 
ing the Watteau skirt at back, A large velvet bow in front. 
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EFFECT 


MORAL—ALWAYS COUNT BEFORE YOU GO IN FOR COST 


ing —laughing with uptilted chin and shaken 
shoulders. Who could it be that was rousing 
this attractive hilarity? Mr. McElroy stole 
into the room and saw that the companion of 
his wife’s merriment was the maid, Rose. 
They stopped short when they saw him and 
grew very red. Mr. McElroy afterward re- 
proved his wife for her free and undignified 
conduct in making merry with a hireling. She 
meekly bowed her head and said it should not 
occur again. 

But this was not all and not the most dis- 
concerting. A week afterward, entering the 
dining room to look for his glasses, he came 
upon Mrs. McElroy talking to the butler. 
She had a long-necked, branched silver de- 
canter in one hand, and with this she was 
tapping on the top of the carved sideboard to 
accentuate her remarks : 

‘* No,” she was saying severely ; “no, not 
every evening out; Mr. McElroy won't tole- 
rate-it; and if you lost your place now you 
would be in the soup.”’ 

Mr. McElroy’s feelings, on hearing this re- 
mark, are better imagined than described. 
To address the butler in this Jow and vulgar 
way! He, the husband of this regal lady, 
had never heard her use such an expression— 
and to a butler! He retired pale and per- 
turbed. Disturbing anxieties began to prey 
upon Mr. McElroy, the envied owner of a 
great fortune, a Renaissance palace and the 
most ‘beautiful of wives. He recollected 
stories he had read in papers of ladies falling 
in love with their coachmen. He could not 
remember one in which a butler played the 
hero ; they were evidently of inferior charm 
to coachmen ; but there might have been a 
case in which the beauty of a butler devastated 
a female heart—why a coachman more than a 
butler? 

The disconcerting part of it—the part that 
was so particularly discomposing, was that, 
before him, Mrs. McElroy’s manner to these 
minions was queenly, if not disdainful, the 
very manner of which he had formerly been 
so proud ; that had reminded him so pleasantly 
of the style of his favorite heroines in Ouida’s 
novels, 

When the butler waited at dinner Mr. 
McElroy, furtive and unhappy, kept a wary, 
watchful eye upon his wife across the glittering 
expanse of cut crystal and silver. Between 


the porphyry lamps with their bunched, yellow 
shades, Mrs. McElroy sat calm and superb as 
a goddess made in gold and ivory, and her 
clear, brown eyes traveled over the butler with 
an unseeing regard of vacant indifference. 
And yet—it was on the evening when the 
President and Vice-President of the Royal 
Hybernian Axle Grease Company had dined 
with them—that he heard Mrs. McElroy, 
under cover of ordering the butler to pass the 
white wine, murmur, ina fierce, familiar un- 
dertone : 

‘** Do be lively with that wine. You're the 
greatest poke I ever saw in my life.” 

It was not in the tone of a fine lady toa 
menial. Mr. McElroy knew that. Neither 
was it the tone, replete with tenderness, of 
dawning affection. But it was the tone of 
familiarity, of acquaintance, long and _inti- 
mate. If Mrs. McElroy, the beautiful, the 
proud, the plebeian, was cherishing a ten- 
dresse for her hireling she was expressing it in 
a singular, not to say unique, manner. But 
to Mr. McElroy’s jealous ear these subdued 
outbursts of irritable bonhomie were as dis- 
turbing as the murmured nothings of coy ten- 
derness. 

Some weeks went by in uneventful placid- 
ity. At least so it appeared to Mrs. Mc- 
Elroy. But Mr. McFlroy’s calm and content 
had spread their wings and flown tothe homes 
of gentlemen who had neither lady’s maids 
nor butlers. Mr. McElroy, indeed, silently 
endured extreme unhappiness. If he could 
have scolded his wife it might have been a re- 
lief to his pent-up feelings, but she was fault- 
less. Her strange predilection to drop into 
flippant and merry converse with Rose and 
the butler was now no longer indulged. Mr. 
McElroy had never loved a dear gazelle till he 
met Sadie O’Shane, so his realization of how 
deeply incomprehensible is that mystery which 
enshrouds the weaker sex had never been keen 
or lively. 

One afteinoon, returning home earlier than 
usual, he heard voices in the butler’s pantry, 
a large room off the dining hall. Mr. Mc- 
Elroy stole toward the door, looking like 
Macbeth on the way to murder Duncan. 
The door was open and he peeped in. There 
was Mrs. McElroy conversing with the butler 
in his shirt sleeves. On the table in front of 
them stood several cobwebby bottles of Mr. 
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McElroy’s choicest Burgundy, and these seemed 
to be the object of their conversation. Said 
she, 

«* No, I don’t think it would be right. It’s 
not fair to Mr. McElroy.” 

To which the butler responded, 

¢* What can two bottles matter to him, with 
a whole-cellarful ? He don’t give us anything, 
anyway. The wine ’ll do mother all the good 
in the world, You ought to give it—it’s your 
dooty. Don’t you go and get stingy too.” 

Mr. McElroy withdrew gasping and stag- 
gered up the stairs. She was giving the but- 
ler his finest Burgundy to give to his mother ! 
It was not romantic, it was not sentimental, 
but in those circles when it came to giving ed- 
ibles it was generally quite serious. Mr. Mc- 
Elroy went to his wife’s boudoir and blindly 
fell into a chair behind a Japanese screen, and 
had wild, despairing thoughts. In the midst 
of them he was suddenly aroused by the 
frou-frou of feminine skirts and the voices of 
Mrs. McElroy, Rose and the butler, all 
raised to the high key of indignant protest. 
They entered the room, arguing tartly, and 
Mrs. McElroy’s silvery tones detached them- 
selves from the verbal tumult. 

** Now, this won't do,” she cried, in a high 
and hectoring tone. ‘*‘ You're going too far. 
Dennis wants to take the wine. Last week 
you, Rosy, insisted on taking a pair of ivory- 
backed hair brushes. You've got to stop.”’ 

“They were old hair brushes,’’ asserted 
Rose, with commendable mildness, ‘* nobody 
used them.”’ 

«“ Well, but you mustn’t pillage Mr. Mc.- 
Elroy,’’ said that gentleman’s wife ; “that 
wasn’t in the bargain. I wonder you don’t 
take the grand piano and the marble statues.” 











« Ain’t we got no per- 
quisites, Sadie,’’ said the 
butler, dejectedly. 

“No. Your salaries are 
enough without perquisites, 
and if you don't stop 
carrying off things I'll tell 
on you.”” 

** Well, do tell,” said 
the butler, with exasperated 
defiance. * You ain't 
got no family affection. 
You're fonder of that old 
car-coupling husband of 
yours than of your entire 
family that’s stood by you 
since you was born. Tell 
Mr. McElroy that your 
brother and sister are the 
best servants in his house, 
and they thank him kindly’ 
for the high wages he 
gives, but they think 
theyll go back to Fifth 
Avenue, whince they 
came, where they'll get 
perquisites.” 

The butler here execut- 
ed an exaggerated back- 
ward curtsey and flourish, 
knocked against the screen, 
which fell to the ground, 
discovering Mr. McElroy 
to the horrified eyes of the 
guilty trio. 

There was a pause of 
ominous and heavy length. 
Mrs. McElroy stared at 
her husband, wondering 
whether he would divorce 
her for disobedience or 
send her to a convent for life. Mr. McElroy 
stared back at her. Then he said, in a solemn 
voice : 

“ These are your relatives ? *’ 

She nodded a speechless assent. 

Mr. McElroy rose slowly, shook himself, 
and heaved a mighty sigh of relief. 

**And why, for pity’s sake,” 
‘¢ didn’t you tell me that before?” 

Geraldine Bonner. 


he said, 





AS A FAVOR 


Eccy WEeESsTEND (mopping his brow) : 

R «« Deuced long programme to-night.’” 

Jack Forp: “Very enthusiastic 

crowd, too. ‘They've encored nearly every 
dance.” 

Reccy Westenp: “ Awfully silly. Some 
of these girls act as if they hada’t had a waltz 
ina year. I'mbeastlytired. I engaged every 
number.” 

Jack Forp: “Oh,I didn’t. I'm getting 
too old for that, I engaged every other dance ; 
except the square ones. They’re a total loss.’ 

Reccy WestenpD: “ Then you haven't 
the next dance, have you ?”’ 

Jack Forp: **No, I'm going outside to 
smoke a cigarette. Won't you join me?” 

Reccy WestTenD: “I can't. But, say— 
will you do something for me, old fellow ?” 

Jack Forp: “ Why, certainly. What is it?” 

Reccy WesTEND: “I have the next dance 
with Miss Burt, and I’m dead tired. Won't 
you watch us, and after we’ve been around 
the room once stop us and ask her if you can’t 
have the last half of the two-step ?”” 
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SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Mr. KILBRADGE (a visiting Englishman): ‘* By the way, Boston is within a few 
hours of New York, isn't it?’ 
Miss VinTON (of New York); ** Oh dear, no; it isn’t within twenty years of it!” 


I want to cool 


” 


Jack Forp: ‘Oh, I say! 
oft, you know. I don’t want to dance. 

Reccy Westenp: ‘Qh, please. Just to 
oblige me. I'm too tired to stand up.’ 

Jack Forp: “Oh, well, to oblige you, old 
man, 

Reccy WesrTenpD (shaking his hand effus- 
ively): “ Thanks, old fellow, thanks awfully ! 
You've saved my life! There’s the music. I 
must go.” 

Jack Foro (watching the dancers from the 
doorway): ** Ah, here they come. Whew! 
how hot it is! By Jove! I must have some 
of the stuff of which martyrs are made con 
cealed about my anatomy.” 

Reggy Westend adroitly guides his partner 
in Jack’s direction. 

Jack Forp (stepping in front of the couple) : 
«¢ Ah, Miss Burt, may I speak to you a mo- 
ment? I want to dance with you awfully. 
Can't you let me have the last half of this two- 
step?” 

Miss Burt (coldly): “ But I am engaged 
to Mr. Westend.” 

Jack Forp: “But he will let you off, I 
know. Won't you, Reggy?” 

Reccy WesTeEND (eagerly) : 
yes: for you, Jack, I will!" 

Miss Burr: “But I couldn't think of 
taking advantage of your good nature, Mr. 
Westend.” 

Jack Forp: ‘* Oh, please do!” 

Miss Burt: ** I don’t think it would be 
at all nice.” 

Jack Forp: “ Reggy won't mind, and I 
want the dance so much.” 

Miss Burt: “ You will have to excuse me. 


*¢ Oh—ah— 
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I think it is horrid to split 
dances; I never do it.” 

Reggy Westend makes 
frantic signals to Jack Ford 
to continue his appeals. 

Jack Forp : “¢ Er—just 
this once.”’ 

Miss Burr (chillingly) : 
“I]t is useless, Mr. Ford ; 
I mean what I say. Come, 
Mr. Westend, I am ready. 
I don’t want to miss one 
bit of this delicious two- 


step.” 

REGGY WESTEND 
(limply and wretchedly) : 
“Ha! Ha! Ha! You're 


not in it, old man; you're 
not in it!"’ (dances pain- 
fully off). 

Jack Forp (left in a 
condition of choking 
wrath): “ What an un- 
merited snub! If I don't 
break Reggy’s ! But 
words are feeble! I'll go 
and smoke.” 

Harry Romaine. 








THE WRONG PACK 


A Fashionable lady had 
engaged a new footman, 
and took him with her the 
first time she made calls, 
charging him to leave a 
card whenever the person 
visited was not at home. 

It so happened that cards 
had to be left in nearly 
every case, and the calls 
had been almost all made, when the footman 
came to the carriage door, saying: 

‘¢ Please, mum, them kerds is a’most gone ; 
I've got naught left but the ace of spades and 
the queen o” diamonds.”’ 

A glance at his case showed that he had 


nearly used up a pack of playing cards. 

A cards, in the slow, careful way women 
do. The hand that dealt was slender 

and white, but guiltless of rings. The girl's 

neighbor said to herself, as often before: 

‘« How pretty Helen is; what a pity she is 
too poor to dress well.” 

The girl's partner gathered his cards greed- 
ily ; they were something precious because 
she had touched them. Perhaps his neighbor, 
a rich old captain, was thinking of him. 

‘* Handsome, you know, but no cash, poor 
fellow.”” 

The young man watched the girl turn up 
the last card. His eyes looked straight into 
hers. 

“ Hearts are trumps ?” 

His voice was full of a meaning the words 
themselves did not contain. 

She hesitated, her face softened and then 
grew almost stern. 

“No, you mistake,” she said, distinctly, 
‘¢ diamonds are trumps.”” 

Then, pushing the cards from her, she rose 

“TI am tired of whist. Come, Captain 


King, and take me out on the veranda.” 
Elizabeth Gallaher. 





A GAME OF WHIST 


Girl leaned across the table dealing 
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FROM CORNELIUS y 


grave and gnashing his teeth with im- 
potent wrath at the thought of a new 
method of winning fair ladies’ sweetest smiles 
unknown to him when on this earth. The 


D” Juan must be turning over in his 
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to make my peace by floral offerings and sich. 
Perhaps after all for all my intents and 
purposes I do not need any such an addition 
to my charms, but I should so like to be made 
a fuss over, just once, just to see how it feels ! 
Well, what can’t be cured must be endured, 
so let’s drop this dream and come down from 





** RIDING ON THE BEACH” 


method is simple, infallible, irresistible! It 
consists in learning how to ride on a bicycle 
and, this accomplished, securing a tandem. 

It being the proper thing for women to 
ride bicycles, the happy possessor of a tandem 
has an instrument at his disposal which is so 
‘¢ puissant” that, be he even lamentably 
homely and unattractive to the beau sex under 
ordinary circumstances, he rises like a superior 
being over and above the rest of his kind and 
is bowed down to and worshipped like a god. 

No woman bicyclist can resist an offer to 
mount a tandem, and fathers, sisters, mothers, 
brothers, friends and lovers are deserted with- 
out a qualm. Let any sighing lover try it 
just once, and he will forever afterward thank 
Vogue and Cornelius. 

With this rage for tandems the question of 
the proper seat for the lady is now being 
gravely discussed. I cast my vote, giving her 
the seat in front. In the first place she can- 
not see his back, which, however greatly she 
may care for him, is not attractive, whereas 
how simply delicious for him to gaze on her 
lovely outlines and the crisp little curls about 
her neck! In the second place, she can see 
the road and get an unobstructed view of 
everything. In the third place, in case of 
need, it is easier to stop, get off, and generally 
control the machine from behind than in 
front ; and, naturally, the man is responsible 
for his partner’s safety. Lastly, ‘*she’’ thinks 
that she is ranning the whole affair, the man 
included, and experience has taught me that 
such thoughts are very sweet to many women. 
Another thing: If the man is timid he can 
murmur things that she can hear and which he 
would never dare to say to her face. As you 
all know, Mrs. Cornelius does not approve of 
bicycles for women, and I suppose that this is 
the reason that my proposition to purchase a 
tandem for my boy and myself was met with 
such awful threats of direst vengeance if I ever 
dared even to mention the matter again, that I 
wanted to change the subject instanter, and tried 


the clouds to this earthy earth once more. 

Naturally, the place to alight at this season 
is the seashore, and one can have a very nice 
time riding on the beach and driving there 
also, when the tide is low. The artist 
sends two sketches, showing that this is in- 
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pleasure. But sea bathing and yachting “ can 
just have me,’’ as a young man from the west 
remarked, as expressing his unbounded admi- 
ration for a beauteous maiden who was cross- 
ing on the same ship with him. In spite of 
his offer, he “ just didn’t get her,”’ nor did she 
ever appreciate her loss—at least so her hus- 
band tells me, and ought not he to know? 
The couturiéres are busy over the autumn 
styles and I send two new costumes suitable. 
The first is of fancy mousseline delaine ; 
the yoke is of green velvet covered with gui- 
pure, the wide corselet is of spangled green 
velvet, the draped collar is of plain green 
velvet. The crown of the hat is of very light 
straw, the brim is wide and made of spangled 
lace, wide lace is gathered around the edge, 
falling over it, and framing the face. A large 
green velvet bow is in the front and at the 
back are placed two pink roses. This model 
of hat is very coquettish and very becoming, 
especially to faces that are young and a 
little “ chiffonées.’” I don’t want the steam 
yacht shown in the drawing even as a gift 
unless I could at once sell it and buy another. 
On the right of the sketch showing the 
plank walk at Trouville is a lady wear- 
ing a gown of beige mousseline delaine 
embroidered in wood-brown tints, the belt 
is of brown velvet, the narrow yoke is 
of brown velvet covered with guipure, the 
large revers are of batiste with a_ plaiting 
on the edge, and the sleeves, stopping at 
the elbow, are also of batiste. The hat 
is of loosely-woven horsehair with an un- 
dulated brim, which is very becoming ; it is 
trimmed with a bow of wood-brown velvet 
covered with chiffoné silk gauze. 
By-the-bye, the sight of the Japanese parasol 
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** AND DRIVING THERE ALSO”’ 


dulged in here in France very much in the 
same fashion as in America. Personally, I 
prefer being either in or on the water when I 
am at the seaside, and, when very young hav- 
ing been told that the wet sand is very bad for 
the horse’s feet (especially when trotting), I 
never could use a horse on the beach with any 
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at the feet of the above-mentioned dame 
reminds me that this season the paper parasols 
are almost entirely replaced by a light Japanese 
silk, making them much more durable, and at 
the same time the brilliant colors and fantastic 
figures are reproduced. Cornelius. 


Paris, 27 July, 1894. 











HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
By THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 


CHAPTER I 
THE DRESSING-ROOM AND BATHS 


* Woman in moderate circumstances, as 
well as her whose wealth is almost 
unlimited, should make a point of 

having one room which is the sanctum espec- 
ially devoted to her exclusive use, a place 
where she dresses and undresses, where she can 
find a refuge in the moments when she feels 
out of sorts or sad, and entrance to which is 
obtained only by her special permission. The 
dressing-room should be furnished as elegantly 
as possible, according to the means of the fair 
divinity of this shrine, and always kept in per- 
tect order. It is desirable to have a bath-room 
attached to it, or at any rate a smailer apart- 
ment where the bathing apparatus, tubs, etc., 
are kept ; but, failing this, the tub can easily 
find a place in the dressing-room itself if care 
is taken to put a large square of oilcloth or 
linoleum underneath it in order to prevent the 
carpet from being splashed. 

It is well known that the dressing-rooms of 
great ladies in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were more like boudoirs than any- 
thing else. The walls were frescoed by cele- 
brated artists, the draperies of delicate, hand- 
painted satins, and the objets de toilette, 
strewed on porphyry and onyx tables, of gold, 
silver and vermeille. This example has been 
followed in our time by a few European So- 
ciety queens. In Paris, the most perfect 
cabinet de toilette belongs to a young and 
beautiful duchess of the noble Faubourg, and 
a short description thereof may be useful to any 
woman possessing a sufficiently large rent roll 
to afford such luxuries. 

‘** A casket fit for a pearl,” is this peerless 
room. The furniture is of finely carved ivory, 
the hangings are of ivory-hued velvet, embroid- 
ered by hand, with trailing garlands of peach- 
blossoms and knots of rosy heath. The ceiling 
is decorated with the Story of Love, and the 
glass in the windows is milk-white, engraved 
with the crest of the Duchess and overhung 
with double curtains of point d’ Alengon lace 
lined with pale pink satin. The floor is cov- 
ered entirely by a silver-fox carpet and broad 
lounges, deep armchairs and piles of silken 
cushions, are scattered here and there. In each 
corner are large square pink and white Sévres 
boxes mounted on silver claw-feet, containing 
flowering pink and white shrubs. The toilet 
table stands between two windows, It is 
shrouded in Alengon lace over pale pink satin 
tied with moiré bows, and the Saxe mirror, 
framed by a ronde of Cupids, is surrounded by 
gold-topped bottles and gold-backed brushes 
with the monogram and coronet on each sepa- 
rate piece in rubies and diamonds. The mon- 
umental mantelpiece, of pink marble, sup- 
ports a low jardiniére of silver repouss¢ work, 
always and at every season of the year filled 
with violets, 

On all the tables and cabinets are a profus- 
ion of cut flowers in rock-crystal vases and 
bowls, rendering the atmosphere odorous as 
that of a hothouse. Opening into the dress- 
ing-room is a bathroom of pink marble with a 
tub as big as a small pond, and farther on is 
the chamber lined throughout with cedar, violet 
and sandalwood closets, where the Duchess’s 
dresses and lingerie are kept. 

Without all this extravagance, however, a 
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dressing-room may be made to look elegant 
and attractive. The prettiest combination is 
as follows: Have the walls and ceiling cov- 
ered with pale green, pale pink, pale lemon, or 
pale blue Pompadour cretonne—according to 
your complexion. Cream-hued lace window 
curtains underlie those of cretonne, and the 
floor should be spread with a thick Aubusson 
carpet harmonizing in color with the hangings. 
The lounge, chairs and armchairs can be of 
Japanese bamboo or of pitch pine, upholstered 
in cretonne, and a large three-leaved mirror 
should be placed ina light corner. A long 
table should be provided for the basin and 
ewer, the dishes where sponges, toilet brushes, 
etc., are contained, and the flagons of per- 
fume. 

On another table surmounted by a mirror, 
can be disposed the numerous pieces of the 
dressing-case, and also a large Duchesse pin- 
cushion made of lace over silk. The newest 
brushes, boxes, etc., are tortoiseshell in- 
laid with gold and silver, or ivory inlaid with 
silver, which is extremely pretty, but some- 
what costly. A great many women continue 
to patronize the beautiful repousse silver-backed 
brushes with combs in silver frames, heart- 
shaped trinket boxes, hairpin boxes, hat and 
clothes brushes, buttonhook, bottles, tray, etc., 
and they are likely to remain in vogue for 
years to come. 

The,tub and its accompanying linoleum 
cloth are stowed away behind a curtain when 
not in use, and consequently do not detract 
from the dainty appearance of the room. 

Although a sponge bath should be taken at 
least once a day, a full hot bath is indispen- 
sable once or twice a week. It should never 
be forgotten that the human skin is a respira- 
tory organ, and that through its myriads of 
pores the entire system exudes impurities, 
therefore health suffers when the pores be- 
come clotted up. Many diseases and illnesses 
would be avoided were more attention ac- 
corded to the function of bathing. A daily 
bath is absolutely necessary for health’s sake. 
A delicate woman may take it at night if 
afraid of catching cold afterward, but a daily 
bath every woman must have if she wises to 
remain beautiful and in good health. 

When the bath is taken in the morning a 
thorough sponging of the entire body should 
be indulged in at night, and care should be 
taken not to expose oneself to drafts or sudden 
changes of temperature for at least an hour 
after any bath. Cold baths in a tub are not 
to be recommended, as they convey too great 
a shock to the feminine organization. Very 
hot ones are good for full-blooded persons, 
but are enervating and enfeebling. As a rule 
it is safer to use water heated to about 80 
degrees, and the duration of the dip should 
never be prolonged beyond half an hour when 
it is in a full bath, and ten minutes in a tub. 

A wonderfully soothing bath is prepared in 
the following way: Put in a bag of muslin 
or cheese-cloth two handfuls of dried prim- 
roses, two handfuls of violets, an equal quan- 
tity of elder blossoms, of rose leaves or lavender 
and of rosemary. Let this mixture soak for 
half an hour in boiling water and then add 
enough cold water to make the bath luke- 
warm. 

Oatmeal or bran baths are excellent for the 
skin, and so is the so-called bain de beauté to 
which our great grandmothers were addicted, 
but this is a little more complex in its prepa- 
ration. 


Take 2 pounds of barley. 
mS “ oatmeal. 
a - fine bran. 
S 2% - rice, 
o's “ pulverized lupine seeds. 
** 8 ounces bi-carbonate of soda. 
© 8 = ~~ borax and 1 pound each of 


dried lavender flowers, 
thyme and bay leaves. 


Boil this in a sufficient quantity of rain 
water for an hour, and after straining care- 
fully mix two quarts with the bath water. 

The celebrated beauties of antiquity im- 
proved their loveliness by adding to their bath 
all kinds of vegetable and organic substances. 
Poppea, Nero’s beautiful wife, used to bathe 
in ass’s milk wherein lettuce leaves had been 
previously soaked. Isabeau, of Bavaria, con- 
sort of Charles vi., took every morning during 
the spring and summer a bath of strawberry 
juice. In the eighteenth century the great 
ladies of the court of France were addicted to 
the use of linseed water baths, while Marie 
Czetwertynoska, the belle amie of Alexander 
1. of Russia, plunged every morning into a 
large tank filled to the brim with Spanish wine. 
It is asserted that Ninon de |’ Enclos owed her 
wonderful complexion and extraordinary pre- 
servation from the ravages of old age to her 
daily bath of chickweed water, oatmeal and 
cows’ milk. Mme. Tallien, who prided her- 
self on her exquisite skin, bathed all the year 
round in raspberry juice, which was prepared 
in enormous quantities for her during the time 
when this fragrant fruit was in season, and 
kept in cedar-wood casks in the cellars of her 
house. 

Without wishing to intrude on the domain 
of medicine, I may add, however, that a most 
strengthening bath, excellent for the cure of 
rheumatism and lumbago, is prepared thus : 
Make an emulsion of soft, white soap, essence 
of turpentine, tincture of benzoin, essence of 
rosemary and essence of Norwegian pine in 
equal parts. Add two quarts thereof to the 
bath water, in which has been previously dis- 
solved four ounces of bi-carbonate of soda, a 
quart of spinach juice and twenty pounds of 
sea-salt. This bath must be taken before 
going to bed and very hot. 

The subject of the next paper in this series, 
to be published August 26, will be Com- 
plexion and Perfumes. 


The mondaine who has attracted the most 
attention during the past season and who still 
remains in Paris is that brilliant and eccen- 
tric Comtesse Fleury, who, after visiting Rome 
in person to secure the annulment of her mar- 
riage to the son of the late General Fleury, 
Grand Equerry to Napoleon 111., has now re- 
sumed her maiden nameof Baronne des 
Landes. She is very wealthy, a part of her 
fortune and all her magnificent jewels being 
inherited from her grandmother, the famous 
prima donna, Catalini She has published a 
number of novels similar in style and by many 
regarded as superior to those of Pierre Loti, 
under the pseudonym of Ossit, and her last 
book just published, entitled Ilse, is attract- 
ing no end of attention. 

She gives entertainments for which invita- 
tions are greatly sought after, women espec- 
ially being interested to see her favorite little 
salon, which is unique in Paris. It is com- 
pletely white, no color whatever breaking the 
snowy ensemble; the walls are hung with 
white Pekin silk. 








AS SEEN BY HIM 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE DUKE OF 
YORK APPEAR IN PUBLIC WITH UNCREASED 
TROUSER LEGS—-LONDON CLINGS TO THE 
KUMMERBUND—THE ENGLISHMAN AFFECTS 
VIVID COLOR IN HIS NECK ADORNMENT 


Ith everybody going to Cowes, and 
the season virtually at an end, I find 
myself in my chambers in dear Old 

Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, this rather 
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House, perhaps, with less tremor than in that 
year of sixty when I was still a very small boy 
and in a fit of anger at nurse I told her that I 
thought Queen Victoria looked like a cook. 
I was told that if her ‘* lobster” admirer, 
whom we met daily in St. James’s Park, should 
hear this dreadful slander uttered by a rebelli- 
ous American that I would be forthwith shut 
up behind a barred window in the shadow of 
its dingy brick wall, and that my head, like 
the head of Charles 1., would be chopped off. 
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dull Sunday in July. London on the Sabbath 
may be cheerless enough, but it is a perfect realm 
of delight compared to New York on the same 
pious occasion. I had some friends whom I 
thought I would run down and see, but trav- 
eling from London, even for a short distance, 
on Sunday, is much worse than staying in it. 

Excursion trains and all kinds of disagree- 
able affairs in which the people delight as their 
recreation, infest the railways ; and, besides, I 
want to remain over Sunday to think and to 
rest, I arrived on Friday and found a number 
of cards and several pressing invitations await- 
ing me for the country and the Isle of Wight, 
among which was one for a friend’s steam 
yacht for the international race, which I be- 
lieve—I have not looked at the note since I 
answered it—will take placdin about twoweeks. 
I cannot get up enough patriotic fire this time 
to go to Cowes; and from present indications 
I fear 1 would have to hide my diminished na- 
tional pride in shame if the early exploits of the 
Vigilant are to be repeated in the great race. 
I shall probably take a run over to the conti- 
nent and go to Hombourg for the waters. 

I must confess I have a sneaking regard for 
this street, just because I picture it with so 
many associations of my youth. I know that 
the Hotel Bristol at the corner is a place for 
millionaire Americans, and that the Burlington 
Arcade is a delusion and a snare. Still, when 
I was quite a young child the old Burlington 
Hotel opposite, and later on these very cham- 
bers were associated with my first impressions 
of London—a London in which the boats and 
swans in St. James’s Park, the illuminations in 
honor of the Prince’s birthday, Punch and Judy 
and the wonderful magical performance of a 
Mr. Anderson at Egyptian Hall, are confused in 
my mind in one delightful whole—a happy 
dream of happy days. 

After all, a man whose position is assured 
and who is a person of distinction, can do just 
what he pleases; and I am sure to-morrow 
will find me, as it has for many years gazing 
with delight in the shop windows of the Ar- 
cade and admiring the trashy gewgaws set out 
there for sale. 1 shall pass before Burlington 


** 4 LADY WEARING A GOWN OF BEIGE” 


I hid in terror in the nursery for two days, 
until I confided to my mother the dreadful 
sentiments I had given vent to, and was forth- 
with consoled, but told not to allow my private 
Republican opinions to be made public in a 
land of kings and queens. I take back the 
slander now with all my heart, for I have the 
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Edward and the Duke of York. They were 
coming out of Marlborough House and drove 
away in a small unpretentious brougham, as I 
have often seen H. R. H. do in other days. 
The father looks older, naturally, but he was 
lost none of his distinction. Both wore 
‘* stove-pipe”” hats, with the tall, narrow bell- 
shaped crown and curling brim which is so 
popular here. The Duke of York had an 
abominable frock coat, quite short in the waist 
and hardly reaching to his knees. It really 
looked more like a pea jacket. His trousers, 
as his coat, were dark, although not of the 
same material or pattern as his coat. He had 
a white waistcoat and one of the puffy large 
Ascot cravats so popular now in England. 

They cover all of the shirt bosom to be seen, 
which is quite a space, as the waistcoats are 
cut very low, and the tie-pin is placed in the 
puff, which comes just below the V point, where 
the two sides of the Ascot meet or are folded. 
The Duke of York parts his hair on the side, 
which is also very smart, but on the left, just 
about two inches beyond the former middle 
part. He wore a white flower—it looked like 
a gardenia—and his coat was unbuttoned. A 
watch-chain was in the waistcoat. 

The Prince’s coat was longer in the skirts, 
but not at all of that wretched exaggerated 
mode, with which we were inflicted last 
winter in New York. He wore a tie of the 
same style as his son ; his trousers were white- 
and-black shepherd's plaid, and his boots were 
honest and stout, but not of patent leather. 

A most extraordinary thing was the total 
absence of crease in the trousers of both the 
father and the son. This alone is a radical de- 
parture, and one which will have its effect 
throughout the civilized world. 

Whether in the excitement-of a royal chris- 
tening the valets had forgotten to crease the 
grandfatherly trousers or not, I do not know. 
However, the Prince recently had his photo- 
graphs taken in civilian dress, and in every one 
the absence of crease and almost a tendency to 


‘SOF FANCY MOUSSELINE DELAINE”’ 


most profound admiration for the gracious old 
lady who rules over the dynasties of the great- 
est nation, in point of size, in the world. 

By the way, yesterday I saw both Albert 
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bag at the knees are plainly visible. I noticed 
also that the London man does not have the 
cast-iron crease of the New Yorker. It is very 
modified. Straws have often changed and 
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Vou 


Can 


“Do the 
Rest” 


yourself as easily with a Kodak as 
with any other camera—an_ illus- 
trated manual, free with every Kodak, 
tells how in terms that the merest 
novice can understand; but if you 
prefer 


“You Press the Button, 
We do the Rest.” 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y, 
Send for Catalogue. 








KODAKS 
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EO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe. Classes and private lessonsin society and 
artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., Soth and 81st Sts. 
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House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Even- 
ing Wear. 


Not Genuine \inSiies stamped 
" “PF ayetta” on the Selvedge. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to 
A. T. Stewart & Co., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 
gth and roth Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
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Asonrance Company, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 





A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not aoe Se do i ~ +f = an Ideal 
Complexion 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
es. sun-burn, wind-tan ,lessens pers; tion, 
3 in fact itis a mostdelicate and desirable 
proteetion to the face during hot weather. 
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Removed from 304 5th Ave, to 297 sth Ave, between 
30th and 31st Sts, 


DELETTREZ’ 


LATEST PERFUMES 
VIOLETTE ROYALE 





TZAREVNA 


STRENIA 


These dainty Per- 
fumes appeal to re- 
fined tastes, and are 
all the vogue in Loa- 
don and Paris. 


STERN Bros, 
23d St., N.Y., 
and all leading deal- 

ers every where. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator 


should be applied to the hair. It fur- 
nishes the lacking color and restores 
the exact, natural shade at once. It 
is also useful in giving a beautiful, 
uniform color to bleached hair. It 
makes hair healthier. Come in and 
talk to us about it, or send for our free 
book, ** One of Beauty's Secrets."’ 
Private rooms, expert attendants. 


292 sth Ave. 
Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 


Removed from 23d St. No branches 
in New York, 








WALTER BAKER & CO,’S Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations are absolutely pure. Unlike those made by the 
Dutch process they contain no alkalies or other chemicals or 
dyes. 
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turned the tide of fashion. I think this very 
important. 

At all the haberdashers’ I find the most vivid 
combinations of colors in ties I have ever seen, 
and many of them are downright ugly. Club 
ties, to be arranged in the butterfly bow, are of 
Madras mixtures of bright yellows and greens, 
in those fanciful patterns which grace the 
tignons on the heads of negresses in New 
Orleans and the West Indies. I met a number 
of men who—now that the season is virtually 
over—have taken to the American custom of 
straw hats with colored bands, more glorious 
in their array than Solomon himself as to their 
ties. Another dreadful feature which has been 
taken up by all England is the kummerbund, 
or sash, which has been discarded in the States. 
It is in full blast over here. The sashes, how- 
ever, are in very dark colors of rich silks, which 
wind twice around the waist. J hear that 
Paris has come out with these, and simpering 
little Frenchmen in white kid gloves and queer 
little hats and boots with pointed toes are 
mincing down the boulevards in array like 
unto that of a toreador. 

The favorite color is green, and everything 
has a background of that color in its most 
bilious hues. ‘The Ascots are in black with 
small figures in reds or greens or blues, just 
like our ordinary production of the kind, 
except, as I have said, much more voluminous. 
As for the summer ties in green, they may be 
becoming to a fresh pink-and-white English 
complexion, but to a New York club man after 
a bit of the season either at Newport or in 
town—never ! 

A novelty is in men’s handkerchiefs. 
They are of vivid colors, greens, deep reds, 
purples, etc., but of silk, with one’s name and 
crest in the corner embroidered in white. 

I have only had one day and a half to ob- 
serve these things, as all the shops close on 
Saturday at midday. The men whom | have 
met dress very much like our smart New York 
men, but with not so much abandon or exag- 
geration of style. I would stroll through the 
Park after church, to-day, but there are few 
people in town. My voyage over was the 
usual uneventful Atlantic ferriage in a fast 
crowded ship. I had a good cabin, and a good 
seat at table, although the food, though healthy, 
is not the boast of the transportation company. 
It has never lost a life. There was the usual 
number of bores on board, including several 
celebrities, such as a bishop, a famous skirt 
dancer and a western millionaire. There was 
the usual East Indian family and a number of 
Australians, who had chosen to go to England 
in this roundabout manner, and a lanky Scotch- 
man who had escaped being cannibalized on, I 
think, the Friendly Island, or some such out- 
of-the-way place, and who was going home to 
his family never to return to those parts. 

PostrscripT.—I have just purchased a lot 
of the new ties, and to-morrow I shall send a 
box of the newest and smartest, regardless of 
color, toa young Maryland friend of mine at the 
Calumet, who always takes particular pride in 
being exactly in vogue with his neckwear. I 
have ordered all these made at one of the best 
tie-makers on Picadilly. In brilliancy some of 
these may be almost loud enough to be heard 
in the Old Kentucky Home or Maryland, my 
Maryland ; but they are the very latest and, of 
course, are extremely smart. The rumor that 
white neckcloths will be worn next winter is 
not credited by the best tie makers. 


London, July, 1894. 


VOGUE 
WHAT SHE WEARS 


RED A COMING COLCR—-BLACK AND WHITE 
LACES COMBINED IN ONE COSTUME—OUT- 
LINING SKIRT SEAMS—-PICTURESQUENESS TO 

' BE CHARACTERISTIC OF AUTUMN MILLI- 
NERY—-THE CURRENT LEGHORN HAT— 
CONTINUED POPULARITY OF CREPON 


LI signs now point to the fact that red is 
to be the color most worn during the 
coming winter. I have seen several 

very smart gowns for wear during the autumn 
which are of red and two were trimmed with 
black. The red is quite a different shade 
from the magenta and cherry so fashionable 
all summer. 

One or two red gowns have been worn at 
Newport recently. Miss Hunnewell recently 
wore at the Casino a linen gown which was 
red, but much trimmed with yellow embroi- 
dery, which softened the vivid color. Mrs. 
James Kernochan, who always dresses in a 
peculiarly severe style, has worn this summer 
some extremely smart print gowns. I saw her 
at Narragansett the other day wearing a gray 
print made absolutely without trimming of any 
kind, but the gown was noticeable from its 
elegant simplicity. 

Delaines have been slowly but surely push- 
ing themselves into prominence. The few 
gowns I have seen of this fabric were so evi- 
dently imported that I am sure another season 
will see them worn universally and indiscrimi- 
nately. As a general rule this material is 
figured all over, so that trimming is not so 
necessary as when the pattern is in set figures. 

I have noticed lately on some chic print 
gowns both white and black lace used. At 
Newport at one of the morning sewing classes 
the other day I saw a print gown of lilac and 
white stripe, the bodice of which was covered 
with black and white lace combined. The 
yoke of the waist was of white, the lower part 
of black. A fold of lilac satin ribbon divided 
the two laces and was fastened in a knot in 
front. On the skirt of this gown was a scant 
flounce of white lace headed with narrow black 
lace appliquéd on the print itself. 

It is interesting to notice at Bar Harbor, 
Narragansett or any other watering-place where 
people from all the leading cities of the coun- 
try congregate, how very differently the women 
dress. The same model of a gown presents 
any number of different phases, and Balti- 
moreans, Philadelphians, Chicagoians and 
New Yorkers may often be seen garbed curi- 
ously alike so far as material and color are 
concerned and yet as unlike as night and day. 
Southern women.have almost invariably lace 
or ruffles, and lack the trim, well-groomed 
look the New Yorkers possess. But the New 
Yorker by that same trim air often looks 
angular and hard and sadly in need of the 
softening and becoming effects obtained by 
lace ruffles, frills and furbelows. 

A fad for the coming autumn and winter 
is to have the seams of the skirts out- 
lined with narrow embroidery or passemen- 
terie. I have seen one or two print gowns, 
one in particular that had each seam covered 
with half-inch wide white lace insertion, under 
which was laid black ribbon; the gown itself 
was pale yellow. A gown just brought over 
from Paris and which will make its appearance 
very soon at Lenox has the seams outlined with 
very narrow jet sequins put on to overlap one 
another. 
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A fashion of two winters ago in London I 
have seen here very often lately—that of hav- 
ing the bodice entirely of lace, giving the 
effect of a high bodice. The sleeves, collar 
and sash of satin stand out from the lace in a 
striking manner. These tight-fitting lace 
waists are becoming to almost every one, and 
the fashion is much to be advocated for 
those women who want always to look very fit 
and whose gowns, by this time, have begun 
to show a few signs of the summer wear. 

The picturesque is, I am told, to be the 
style in hats thisautumn. Gainsboroughs and 
their kind, with their necessary adjuncts of 
ostrich plumes, are to be worn, and the woman 
who has her headgear copied from the portrait 
of some ancestor (not necessarily her own an- 
cestor), can have the proud consciousness of 
being quite correct in her taste. I was interested 
after being told this to notice at a luncheon 
given at the Narragansett Casino, that two 
women of the party had evidently known 
this fact, and had their hats made accordingly. 
One wore an enormous hat of white straw, the 
softest and finest braid, with one side drooped 
and the other turned up, and on this were ar- 
ranged thin long yellow ostrich plumes. There 
were touches of green velvet on this hat also. 
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K. J. COLLINS, 


Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Erc. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 


gy erges-&O0~ 


58 WEST’: ¥ STREET, N.Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 
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will restore 2 bad skin and 
preserve a good one. 
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Beecham’s pills are fo 
biliousness, bilious headache 


Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


For all 
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Blemishes 
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thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in CuricurA Soap is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifier and beautifier inthe world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 
Porter Drue axp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 








SUMMER RESORTS 





MOUNT HOLYOKE 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


The Annex is now completed. Guests will be received 
for any length of time. The tired brain-workers can here 
find a :esort where perfect sanitary conditions, absolutely 
pure water, wholesome New England cookery, charming 
walks and drives, as well as the picturesque view of Con- 
necticut Valley—a view unsurpassed in America—can be 
enjoyed. 

Rates moderate, Telegraphic communication. Prospect 
House wagons meet all trains at Mt. Tom Station, (Conn- 
ecticut River Railroad.) 

For special information address Mrs. J. W. FRENCH, Mt. 
Tom Station, Hampshire Co., Mass. 








dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 


(ANADIAN Cus By WHISKY 


“The age and genuineness of THIS 
Whisky are guaranteed by the Excise 
Department of the Canadian Govern- 
ment by certificate over the capsule 
of every bottle. Trom the moment of 
manufacture until this certificate is 
| affixed the Whisky never leaves the 

custody of the Excise Officers. No 
other Government in the World pro- 
vides for consumers this independent 
and absolute guarantee of purity 
and ripeness. ** Canadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly adapted for 
medicinal use. Whennot obtainable 
} from local dealers we will gladly sup- 
: ply consumers direct upon application, 
; sg : A5-ounce sample, with the usual Government 
guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by express, to any address in the United States on receipt of 50c; in stamps, 
Distilled and Bottled by HIRAM WALKER & SONS (Limited), Walkerville, Canada. 


LONDON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, 
69 & 70 Mark Lane, E. C. 1232 Broadway, 223 and 224 Monadnock Block, — 











Co.,365 Canal St., Ncw York. 





VINODE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


Composed of the purest ‘‘ Lagrima” Wine of Spain and an 
BEST OF ALL infusion of the most healthful and beneficial barks and 


herbs known. Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 
TONIG WINES duces sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 
Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave. and 120 Broadway, New York. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


Dr. Janet of Harley Street. By Arabella 


Kenealy 


, I “He poor old institution of marriage is 
here again arraigned, and the reader 
is asked to take sides against it in 

behalf of a young maid whose inexperience 

leads her to voluntarily contract a marriage 
with a sensualist many years her senior. 

Sympathy is asked for her because this 
hateful legal tie prevents her being married 
to the young man she learns to love later. 
This is presenting the subject-matter rather 
brutally, to be sure. The author is nothing 
like so direct. She beguiles one into hating 
the husband, who has not a redeeming quality; 
coarse, dissolute, malicious, he is made a 
dark foil indeed to the attractiveness of his 
wife. She and her lover are endowed with 
many engaging qualities, and their love-mak- 
ing is of the most elevated kind, being most 
beautifully innocent. 

The intelligent reader can, however, very 
readily see through the pretty setting. Why 
should the permanence of marriage be flouted 
because a silly young girl after choosing her 
partner decides that she has made a mistake ? 
The laws relating to perjury and murder will 
be found upon occasion to bear very hard on 
inexperienced and thoughtless persons, but no 
one advocates their abolition on that account. 

Sentimental love is, after all, but a small 
Many other and vastly more 
the energies of 


factor in life. 
important interests engage 
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mankind, and it is absurd that the whole re- 
lation of the family to the community should 


be made subservient to the amorous whims of 


ill-regulated young persons. The law al- 
ready provides sufficient means of escape for 
such married couples as are discontented, and 
is to be hoped that any further letting down 
of the bars will be done most cautiously. 

Dr, Janet herself is a strongly drawn and 
engaging character, despite her eccentricities 
of opinion, She has strong original beliefs 
about the sexes, individually and relatively, 
and these views she is fond of advan- 
cing, even in mixed company; her homily 
on “ masuline, feminine and neuter’’ being 
a surprising drawing-room speech. Her ideas 
are skilfully presented and there is a certain 
entertainment in following her doctrines, 
however behind the times some of them may 
seem, and however shocking others of them 
are. (D. Appleton & Co. ) 


Sarah: A Survival. By Sydney Christian 

This, it is to be surmised, is a study in 
heredity, at least the sub-title is open to that 
interpretation. The tale begins with the 
early childhood of the heroine and continues 
until she reaches the maturity of thirty-five. 
The ** lines of long descent’? would have 
little to commend them if such survivals as 
Sarah were frequently to be met with. She is 
but slenderly endowed with either reserve or 
courtesy, attributes commonly associated with 
those who can boast of family trees. 


GUE 


As a heroine she is extremely unattractive 
with her passion for forcibly imposing her 
ethical opinions on friends and relatives 
whether they will or no; and her dense and 
insisted-upon innocence becomes a positive 
bore. When, after having passed several years 
of her girlhood with an aunt and being still 
possessed of a married sister and other femi- 
nine relatives, she, a grown woman, deliber- 
ately asks an elderly bachelor uncle to explain 
to her the mystery of life, adding, ‘‘ and 
please tell me about the Magdalenes,’’ one 
can but conclude that among neither her in- 
heritances nor her acquirements is included 
such a quality as modesty. (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 


The Purple Light of Love. By Henry Goelet 
McVickar 


Was the philosopher-poet in error when 
he avowed that 


“ Men have died and worms have eaten them, 
But not for love,”’ 


or, are we developing a breed of men with 
abnormally altruistic tendencies? The in- 
quiry is suggested by the marvellous self-ab- 
negation of John Edgar, the hero of this little 
tale of love. He seems curiously out of place 
in an age that looks askance at romance and 
which has scientifically explained Cupid and 
his witcheries to be no other than a device of 
nature for the perpetuation of the species. 
As a hero Mr. Edgar is lacking in dramatic 
interest and infinitely less entertaining than 
the shrewd old social campaigner, Mrs. 
Worcester, whom the author gives evidence 
of having studied from life. The worthless 
wife is also intelligently sketched from the 
social life of the times. The popular belief 
is that the Purple Light of Love (by which 
Mr. McVickar means, apparently, the phys- 
ical element) is somewhat evanescent. But 
this unfortunate hero is completely dominated 
by it and for it he sacrifices his happiness, 
his self-respect and finally his life. It im- 
pels even him to a contemptible acquiesence 
in his wife’s infidelity. On his deathbed he 
places the hand of his faithless wife in that of 
the paramour who had dishonored them 
both and whose presence in the house was a 
gross insult to the dying husband. It seems 
unfair. after compelling a hero to undergo 
acute anguish of mind through several chap- 
ters to at last thus strip him of every vestige 
of manliness. (D. Appleton & Co. ) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ProNuNCIATION oF Vatet.—R. O. B., 
City. Q.—I am a devoted admirer of Vogue, 
May I ask you to next week say how valet is 
now pronounced, and oblige me very much. 

A.—In English it is pronounced valette. 
This is almost universal, just as in English. 
Paris is pronounced Pariss and not Paree. 


House Weppincs.—A. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Q.—Ata house wedding the only at- 
tendants being maid of honor and best man, 
in what order should the bridal Party come 
down stairs? What will be the fashionable 
hour to be married this fall? Also the 
proper time to mail the at homes ? 

A.—There should be ushers at a house 
wedding as well as atachurch one. It is 
indispensable. It would never do to offend 
any members of the family of the bride or 
groom by not having them properly placed. 
An altar is arranged at one end of the room, 
with a floral canopy or marriage bell above it, 
and two white cushions, or what is prettier, 
prie-dieu, in front, for the bridal couple to 
kneel on. Two long white ribbons, or garlands 
of flowers, or greens, are fastened to each side 
of the altar and extended through the room 
to the entrance, where they are held by ush- 
ers who see that the bride’s family enter on 
the left, and the groom’s family on the 
right. It is a pretty custom to have these 
ribbons or garlands held by little girls, and 
between them the bridal party should pass, 
just as they would in church. The clergyman, 
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groom and best man are first in place, having 
come in, when possible, from the altar end of 
the room. When this cannot be arranged 
and the wedding party is large, the cler- 
gyman comes first, then the groom and best 
man walk in together while the procession is 
descending the stairs or approaching from 
another part of the hrase. The guests are 
assembled, the ushers having conducted near 
relatives to standing places in proper order of 
kinship, giving the preference, of course, to 
the older members of the family. The way 
in which the bridal party should come 
down stairs is this: the bride’s mother 
and sisters and sisters-in-law first, on the 
arms of the ushers, who conduct them 
to the left of the altar, the immediate 
members of the groom’s family being 
already on the opposite side. Then comes 
the maid of honor alone, and last the bride 
leaning on her father’s right arm. The 
groom steps slightly forward to meet her, 
leads her to the prie-dieu or cushions, 
where they both kneel for a moment in 
prayer. If there are four ushers two stand 
on each side. After the ceremony the bridal 
party turn and face the assemblage, the rib- 
bons are removed and the ushers bring the 
different members of the families up, two by 
two, to corigratulate the bride and groom, 
and then follows the usual reception after a 
wedding. The bride and groom keep their 
places for from half an hour to an hour, ac- 
cording to the number of guests, then go 
together, followed by the maid of honor (or 
bridesmaids) to the dining-room, where it is 
still the custom for the bride to cut her bridal 
cake herself. When there is a ring, much 
fun and merriment is created, which some- 
times is a great relief to the bride’s mother, 
who is apt to feel anything but happy. The 
bride should then slip away and prepare for 
her wedding journey, accompanied by her 
mother and maid of honor, whose privilege 
it is to give the last finishing touches'to her 
traveling costume. Another pretty custom 
is for the bride to return to the reception 
room after the collation, and, standing at 
the top of the room, surrounded by 
her girl friends, throws her bouquet, and the 
happy one who catches it is said to be the 
one who will next be married, an old tradi- 
tion which rarely comes true. A very sensi- 
ble fashion has been introduced lately by some 
of the swells ef New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, that is for the bride to wear no gloves 
during the marriage ceremony, thereby avoid- 
ing that long delay in removing a glove, or 
the awkwardness of wearing a ‘glove with the 
finger ripped. She puts her gloves on be- 
fore receiving her guests. The proper hour 
for being married in England is twelve. If an 
evening wedding eight o’clock is the proper 
time, with invitations from eight to ten, 
unless in case of a large reception followed by 
dancing, then I should say from eight to 
twelve, the bride and groom having gone 
away early in the evening. If you are 
married quietly and not many friends asked 
to the house, you should have the cards an- 
nouncing your marriage all directed and ready 
to send out immediately after your marriage. 
There is no special rule as to when to send 
out cards for ‘* at homes.’’ If cards have 
been sent announcing your marriage you may 
send them as soon as you get settled in your 
new quarters, or as soon as is convenient for 
you todoso: As you are to be married in 
the autumn I should advise your sending 
cards out for the middle of November or first 
part of December. There was a time, but it 
is over, when it was absolutely de rigueur for 
a bride to wear orange blossoms. 
may wear or carry whatever flower she 
chooses, and the groom generally tries to find 
out (or, at least, he should do so) her favor- 
ite flower, whether it be lilies-of-the-valley, 
white lilacs, roses, hyacinths, apple-blossoms, 
jessamines, myrtle or orchids; but the bou- 
quet should be white. It is customary for 
the groom to send the maid of honor her 
bouquet also, which should match her gown, 
and also supply the ushers with boutonnieéres, 
which should be white and as large as you 
like. 
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* BUSINESS NOTICES 


VoGUE 1s issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head Office,-220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Subscription fog the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four‘dollars a year in advance, postage 
free, For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
iraft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender's risk. Single copies ten cents. 


NARRAGANSETT 
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Ewrort.—‘‘ Oh ! for the yesterdays 
N tocome?’’ We sigh in thinking 
over the many delightful dances, 
charming dinners, luncheons, teas, coaching 
and yachting parties which have taken up 
every hour of our time during this gay week 
in Newport. Our American women can no 
longer be accused of lack of energy or indo- 
lence. A young married belle gave me the 
other day an account of her day’s doings in 
these words : ** I rose at half after eight, took 
a cup of coffee and a roll, went out on my 
wheel until eleven, came home, dressed for a 
large luncheon, got back in time to drive 
at four, paid ten visits while driving home 
again at half after five, had some tea and 
buttered toast, talked to alot of men who 
dropped in, rested for half an hour, dressed for 
a small dinner-dance at eight ; then went to a 


ball and danced until nearly daylight. Am I 
tired this morning? Not a bit! I have 
ust been out on my wheel again.”’ The 


Casino dances have been well attended, and 
ome of the gowns worn were most beautiful. 
A most informal and impromptu dance, in 
the form of a surprise party to Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg, who is the guest of Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, was given on the 14th at Marietta 
Villa. Mrs. John ag Astor and Mrs. 
Wm. Travers, with the efficient aid of Count 
Castellane, were the prime movers. There 
were about twenty-five couples in the cotillon, 
ed by Count Castellane, dancing with Mrs. 
Astor. A novel idea was introduced in the 
Hower figure, Mrs. Wm. R. Travers wheel- 
ng into the room on a bicycle completely 
»vered with beautiful bouquets and bouton- 
iéres. Among the dancers were Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver 
Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Fernando Yznaga, 
Mc. and Mrs. Bayard Cutting, Miss Hunne- 
well, Mr. Victor Sorchon, Miss Vanderbilt, 
Miss Tooker and others. 

Mrs. Robert Goelet has cards out for a 
musicale, followed by a dance, and there are 
dinners and luncheons for every day in the 
week, 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt gave a 
handsome dinner of sixteen in honor of Mrs. 
William Astor. Mrs. N. D. Clapp gave 
inother beautiful dinner on the 16th. Among 
her guests were Mrs. Oliver Belmont, Mrs. 


Herman Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Beekman, Miss Wolfe, Mr. Harold Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hooker Hammersley, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Swan, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mr. Robert Center and Mrs. 
Geo. B. de Forest. 

Mr. J. W. Mackay, Jr., has been giving a 
series of entertainments ; among others a din- 
ner to Mr. and Mrs. Clement C. Moore on 
the 14th, and on the 16th a stag dinner in 
honor of his guest, Mr. E. Lambert Lynch. 
Mr. Lynch is a handsome young Irishman, 
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Irfave MADIGy _ 
of the Lynches of Carnagh. One -of his 
aunts was the Countess of Dunraven, who by 
her second marriage is Lady Hylton, wife of 
Baron Hylton, an Irish Peer. His mother 
belonged to a family of celebrated beauties. 

Cards are out for dinners at Mrs. Morti- 
mer Brooks, Mrs. Watts Sherman, Mrs. 
Barger, Mrs. Joel B. Wolfe, Mrs. Wm. F. 
Burden and the Countess Sierstorpff; the 
latter was a Miss Knowlton, from Brooklyn, 
daughter of E. J. Knowlton. 

The sale of the Whiting Stables on the 17th 
was quite a fashionable event, and the Lan- 
cashire brogue of the auctioneer delighted the 
hearts of the Anglomaniacs. Mrs. Paran 
Stevens sat well up near the auction board, 
where she was soon joined by Mrs. Wm. F. 
Burden, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Miss Edith Cushing, and 
many others of the smart set. Mr. George L. 
Rives bought Mr. Whiting’s favorite horse, 
a handsome bay gelding. 

The coaching parade on Saturday week 
was favored by the weather, which could not 
have been finer. Eleven coaches were in 
line, not as large a number as in previous 
years ; but perhaps for that reason, the party 
being smaller, made it all the more enjoy- 
able. After the drive luncheon was served at 
Bateman’s. The table being set under a 
large red tent, was in the shape of a_horse- 
shoe, charmingly decorated with white and 
pink flowers. After luncheon some danced 
the old-fashioned Virginia reel (which never 
loses favor) out on the green, while others 
wandered over to the Golf Club-house, not 
far away. The parade was led, in the ab- 
sence of Colonel William Jay, by Mr. Fred- 
erick Bronson, the Vice-President of the 
club. He tooled Colonel Fearing’s coach, 
and had on the box with him Mrs. Bronson. 

Dame Rumor says that Miss Taft and Mr. 
James Scott, whose engagement was an- 
nounced a short time ago, will be married on 
the 25th of August at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, 64 Kay Street, 
Newport, by Archbishop Corrigan — Miss 
Taft being a Catholic and Mr. Scott a Pro- 
testant, they cannot, according to the rules 
of the Roman Catholic faith, be married in 
church. 


Bar Harsor.—There have been a lot of 
people here this last week, and the weather 
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has been most delightful, not too cold for 
yachting, just cold enough for dancing, and 
the fine bracing air just what is wanted to 
give one an appetite for th: many dinners 
that have been given at the cottages. The 
entertainment in aid of the Village Improve- 
ment Society was, of course, the principal 
event of the week and was a great financial 
success, adding a nice little plum to the 
treasury, thereby ensuring permanent im- 
provements about the village. As I said 
before, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey kindly gave 
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their lovely grounds at Devil Stone Cottage 
for the afternoon entertainment. The women 
all turned out in their best gowns and looked 
their prettiest. The flower booth was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. A. C. Barney, and was 
most artistically arranged. Other booths were 
in the hands of Mrs. Henry Dimock, of 
Boston, Mrs. Morris Longstreth, of Philadel- 
phia, and an Oriental bazaar were among the 
attractions. In the evening there was a 
dinner-dance and entertainment at the Kebo 
Valley Club-house, which were all very 
largely attended. There was a fan drill ar- 
ranged by Mr. Apthorp, a minuet under 
Miss Sturgis’s direction, a Spanish dance and 
many others. The Moorish dance was really 
the feature of the evening, and arranged 
very cleverly. 


Lenox.—There was the largest attendance 
of the season at the archery on Tuesday of 
last week. Of course the best score was 
made by Mrs. Richard Dixey, who carries 
everything before her ‘at these meetings. 
Quite an innovation, and certainly a pretty 
sight to watch, was the dancing on the green 
of a lot of the younger set, who could not 
withstand the fascinating influence of good 
dance music played well. It was not the 
easiest thing in the world to dance on grass 
not rolled for the purpose, but youth does not 
stop at trifles, and they ended up a very jolly 
afternoon with a Virginia reel. 


Among those I saw there were the Misses Barnes» 
Miss Marion Greenleaf, Miss Edith Sands, Mr. and 
Mrs, Godfrey Dunscombe, Mrs, Frank Sturgis, 
Mrs. Lindsay Fairfax, Searle Barclay, Jr., Miss 
Eloise Davis, Mr. Reese Crocker and Miss Crocker, 
Mr. Samuel Frothingham, Mr. J. Edward Davis, Mr. 
Grosvenor Nicholas, Miss Morgan and Miss Mildred 
Devereux 


ENGAGEMENTS.—Lady Rosalind Bingham and 
the Marquis of Hamilton. Lady Rosalind Bingham 
is the daughter of the Earl of Lucan and the Marquis 
of Hatnilton is the eldest son of the Duke of Aber- 
corn, who is a brother-in-law of the Duchess of 
Marlborough s late husband, formerly Mrs. Ham- 
ersiey. An uncle of the Marquis of Hamilton is 
one of the editors of Mr. Astor's Pall Mall Maga- 
zine. 

Miss Eleanor Joy and Mr. J. Laird Busk. Miss 
Joy is a daughter of the late Professor Joy of Co- 
iumbia College, and Mr. Busk a son of Mr. Joseph 
R. Busk, of Indian Spring, Newport. 

Miss Martha Dorothy Pendleton and Mr. Reynal 
Holmes, of Philadelphia. 


Miss Charlotte Hunnewell and Mr. Victor 


iti 


Sorchon. Miss Hunnewell is the daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Hollis Hunnewell of Boston and 
niece of Mrs. Frederick Bronson. Since her 
parent's death she has been under the care of her 
uncle, Mr, Egerton Winthrop. Her brother, 
Hollis Hunnewell married the beautiful Miss Jaffray, 
Mr. Sorchon is of an old New York family, although 
his parents have lived many years in Paris. His 
mother was a Miss Thorn, of the old Sixteenth Street 
family of that name, whose house, where many 
handsome balls and dinners were given, now forms 
part of the New York Hospital, Mr. Serchon isa 
member of the Knickerbocker, Racquet and Courtry 
Clubs, and a great amateur sportsman, being con- 
sidered one of the best golf players at the Golf Club 
in Newport. 
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DEPARTURES 


Sailed—Wilhelm I1., 18 August, for Bremen via 
Southampton, Mr. and Mis. Henry E. Russell, 

Sailed—Etruria, 18 August, for Liverpool, Gen. 
Barrios, Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua to 
Great Britain. 

Sailed—Paris, 18 August, for Southampton, Mr. 
William Adams, Mrs. E, Brown, Count R. Piola 
and Countess Caselli, Mr and Mrs. Rudolph Filis, 
Mr. and Mrs, W D, Ellis, Mr. B. F. Evans, Miss 
M. P, Evans, Mr. and Mrs. F. V. Greene, Mr. 


and Mrs, R. H. Townsend, 
Belmont between the Chicago and 


HOLE AND TEE 
C Lake Forest Clubs, and is said to be 


the first match ever played in the west. The 


Hicaco.—A match has been played at 


game was between men who have never 
played golf prior to this season. Scores ; 
CHICAGO, 
Player's name, strokes, Holes won, 
S. B. Preset ...... 95 6 
8. Le Roy, Jr. 103 19 
G.L. Wilmerding. 120 $ 
E,W. Cramer .. — 6 
eee zo 
LAKE FOREST, 
Player's name, Strokes, Holes won, 
F, C, Farwell... 95 6 
F, C. Alrich... 127 3 
Scott Durand . ». 124 8 
H. N, Tuttle... _ 6 
Total. 23 


19 holes halved. a 
ARCHERY 


OUTHAMPTON.—On Monday morning of each 
week there is an archery meeting at the 
Meadow Club, The committee in charge 

is: Mrs. Henry E, Howland, Mrs. E. W. Hum- 
phreys, Mrs. Charles R. Henderson, Mrs, Robert 
Olyphant, Mrs. Frederic H. Betts, Mrs. B. Aymar 
Sands, Mrs, Charles A. Peabody, Jr., Mrs. Walter 


G, Oakman., 
A championship has occasioned great tennis. 
The semi-finals were won by R. D. Wren 

and M, G, Chace, and M. F, Goodbody and E, L 
Hall, Wren and M. G. Chace won the final, but 
were defeated by Howland and Foote, of Yale 
The deciding match between eastern and western 
champions was fought on Saturday, when the west- 
erners, S, R. E. and C, B. Neal, won by 7-5, 7-5, 
3-6, 6-4. ‘They are playing Hovey and Hobart at 
Newport this week. 

In the singles at the same tournament Howland 
defeated Goodbody after a good fight. 


TENNIS 


T Narragansett Pier the straggle for the doubles 
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TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 
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Correspondence invited. 








SUCCESSORS 








Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 


pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., 
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The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 
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